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social life. Human experience had tested
the value of such vehicles. " The wise," who
are so frequently referred to in the dialogues,
approve of them. And therewith, as the
German idiom says, all is said.

As believing in a cosmodicy, Buddhism,
like the scientific position which believes in
such no less, recognizes fully and promptly
the facts of natural law, and of evolution. ^ It
exceeds the (more sceptical) scientific position
by its inclusion of moral law in its cosmodicy.
Herein it is more on the side of the Psalmist,
in its view of the fate that, not merely prob-
ably, but inevitably befalls the wicked man,
temporarily rivalling the green bay tree,
and the righteous man temporarily reduced
to beggary. Here, it says, are the facts.
Goodness is necessarily profitable and advan-
tageous. Badness is no less necessarily unpro-
fitable and disadvantageous. You cannot
kick against the pricks, or, as the Buddhist
proverb says, crush in a mountain with a
lotus, or chew iron with your teeth.

A certain degree of anxiety, nevertheless,
as to the majority realizing the binding nature
of moral responsibility, is no doubt present
in Buddhist literature, and has been dealt
with in the preceding chapter. It arose, not
from the rejection of creative and over-ruling
moral agency, but from the rejection of per-
sistent, unchanging identity in the individual
who was subject to moral law. Thus far,
then, in the field of ideals and aspirations, the